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attainable only in colleges. He that lives in the world will
sometimes have the succession of his practice broken and
confused. Visitors, of whom Milton is represented to have
had great numbers, will come and stay unseasonably; busi-
ness, of which every man has some, must be done when 5
others will do it.
When he did not care to rise early, he had something read
to him by his. bedside; perhaps at this time his daughters
were employed.   He composed much in the morning, arid
dictated in the day, sitting obliquely in an elbow-chair, with TO
his leg thrown over the arm.    Fortune appears not to have
had much of his care.   In the civil wars, he lent his personal
estate to the Parliament, but when, after the contest was
decided, he solicited repayment, he met not only with neglect,
but ' sharp rebuke'; and, haying tired both himself and his 15
friends, was given up to poverty and hopeless indignation,
till he showed how able he was to do greater service.    He
was then made Latin Secretary, with two hundred pounds
a year; and had a thousand pounds for his * Defence of the
People/   His widow, who, after his death, retired to Nant- 20
wich, in Cheshire, and died about 1729, is said to have
reported that he lost two thousand pounds by entrusting it to
a scrivener; and that, in the general depredation upon the
Church, he had grasped an estate of about sixty pounds
a year belonging to Westminster Abbey, which, like other 25
sharers of the plunder of rebellion, he was afterwards obliged
to return.   Two thousand pounds which he had placed in
the Excise Office were also lost.   There is yet no reason to
believe that he was ever reduced to indigence.*   His wants,
being few, were competently supplied.    He sold his library 30
before his death, and left his family fifteen hundred pounds,
on which his widow laid hold, and only gave one hundred to
each ,of his daughters.
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